I might add one choice- remark he made which was on Saturday 
afternoon, after the blockade course had all but bean decided 
upon.. He and I eiiid the .Vttomioy General, possibly one or two 
'others, went outside on Truman ' s balcony outside the second floor 
'oval room in the v-frite Hou^e, and he remarked s o m a v. h at ruefully, 
'•"."Well, I guess Homer cape-hart is the Winston Churchill of our 
'generation. " 

' KAYSEN: blow, the next v.-cek, of course, was a period of very 

tense and anxious waiting in which there were a numbci 
of communications of various sorts between the presi- 
dent and Prime Minister Khrushchev, Chairman Khrushchev, I should 
"say. How did the attitudes fluctuate during the course of that 
week? What was the first response we got from the Soviets? 

'SORENSEN: It was a tough cr.a — that the Americans were tailing il- 
legal action which the Soviets would not colore te, 
'•'" threatening war and so on. He made no precise commit- 

ments in that response, as I recall, that he would laoer 'nave to 
back down from, but it was very tough, unpleasant response. Sue 
his responses seemed to fluctuate somewhat during ch-e week a.l£o. 
My recollection is that it was probably the next day that he ad- 
vised U Thane that he would keep Soviet ships carrying offensive 
weapons outside of the quarantine zone for a period, which U Thank 
had requested to try to settle the matter peacefully. Then per- 
haps the day after that would come another belligerent note, and 
so on. The key letter was the letter that arrived Friday night, 
and which, although very long and filled with some threats and re- 
jections and so on, seemec to contain the basic elements of the 
final settlement: namely that any action the Soviet Union had 
taken (he still denied they were offensive weapons) , any action 
they had taken was simply to defend Cuba from American invasion, 
and if there was not going to be an American invasion, the weapon -3 
would be withdrawn. . 

On Saturday v/hiia we ware in the course of working out a reply 
to that letter, adapting j'u somewhat to our own language and tcrmh 
to make it more precisely what we wanted in terms of inspection of 
the missile removal, c-ua::nnc-~e ugninst their rein tr^dncr for*. , ana 
so on, several events happened which sent our: stock plunging age in. 
One was the downing of an jkmerienn surveillance plane for the firs' L 
time. The second was a public ntatemonu by Khrushchev in which he 
raised the ante, sn to soo-^k, and call-. a for removal of h/.rrican 


jUs- -:•'• -Soviet missiles. (VJe-mu^t ecu:-. hack to this missile remove! 

^hc-'y question, by the v/sy, in terns of the '.•.•"nolo negotiating posture. ) 

^.'v: .'.;.; And the third was the very c]^ax indication from our phone-grapes 

^:>.' r,; ' : . that "work was going ahead full speed in oil the missile site^ : r.d 

£.•'£/."; that all the intermediate range would soon be operational. At tlw 

'&$. trta ;sarae time Stevenson end the Russians were meeting with u Thant *•-•: 

I^J^the^U.N. 

^'&^ r; ...... "We decided to ignore the second Khrushchev message, to issue 

i'v:J : '-. ■'..'- -.separate warnings about Uhe continuation of work on the rr.j.esils 

•r - /v ' sites and, 1 believe, shout the plane, and to make new plans for 

'J':il'-' : ;^:'l having fighters to stand by sc our surveillance planes went over 

'4?X»->.;. -the island from then on, bee not yet to take any retaliatory autaa 

•J.'c '"*"' 'for the plane knocked down, partly because wo did not have suffi- 

wi . ,-cient information on it, sad to go ahead and send a letter to 

•• • • '■- 

fry,.-.-: Khrushchev which contained the cerms of an agreamerrt. The lottor 

£Vh ' : .-was rewritten r.v;o or three times, in which I had a hand, and I 

Jy. ;.;■•'•'•?" also read it over the phone to Ambassador Stevenson who orprcesad 

^w':' : some, optimism on the bauis of his talks in Kaw York and reeueooaa 

J v .' one or two changes in the letter. Then it was dispatched. 

*-\- That was by far the worst day of the entire two wen.: period 

-:.■'. because the second Khrushchev message had dimnea o'er. hc-;):e then 




r - ;~v, 


-our letter would be a very successful on 
plane had raised the temperature of the whole situation. >7a ware 

'concerned about what action might be taken whoa all the missile 
sites became operational, mc these who had originally pressed .7 j.r 
all-cut invasion were now pressing once again fsr stronger action 
and earlier action by the President. earlier in the week, it 
appeared that the Russian ships were headed toward the 'roar an tine 
barrier, and the President remarked that those who- thought the 

"quarantine action was the quiet, most peaceful, less violent, less 
dangerous action were about to be proven wrong. Fortunately, -he- 
ships turned around before they reached the barrier. J might in- 
sert here the parenthetical note that the President hod ^aid on th: 

•previous Saturday afternoon wh-n the arguments for and against she 
various courses of action were presented to him, "Whichever wr-e wo 
go," he said, "a weak or two from now , everyone will wish they lias 
advocated seme other action, because all of them arc full of dag- 
gers and disadvantages." 

But the meeting y.^nt on and on, ail day Saturday, ms-ming :.nd 
afternoon, and once trie letter had beau dispa tehee, the row; s:wb- 
iem was what the nent step was going to be. had peepja "..-or-': ' e>~ 
ribly tired". The Secretary of Soaie had really bees in a conaiiiai 
of fatigue most of tka we: t , vhiah worried tha Prrsid_v : ore hr 


remarked on it to ;nc more than cr.cc. Tempore ivore getting a little 
"frayed, and finally the v.- 1 >. i= ;-: u move v.- as made around seven o'clock 

or so when it was decided to adjourn the meeting for darner. r .7r. 
•had dinner, most of - us aue in the White ,iout;e, the White house mass. 

Vice Presidant Johnson., S actuary Dillon, and [Donald M. ] Don 

■ Wilson, the deputy director of the U3IA [United States Informaaicn 
Agency], sat at my table. v:c talked entirely about other subjects. 
And when the meeting resumed, the feelings were not as intense, and 

•.no final decisions were mate as to what steps we would take the 
next day, but it was fairly clear that the next day was likely to 
db-e a decisive d<<.\/ , either Lighasn ing aha blockade by including POL, 
"petroleum, oil, and lubricants , or by stepping up trie readiness for 

■ i-aiv- invasion which had been going on all week because of the time 
.required to prepare for an invasion, or launching an air strike, 

or taking some other action. On Sunday morning, 'Bob HcivJamara- 
■■'later told me, he woke up early, made a list of what he could rec- 
■ : ommend short of invasion. Most of us woke up Sunday morning to aha 

news that Khrushchev hod ordered the missile^ withdrawn. So that 
• our meeting that morning was not one to consider farther military 

action, it was one of relief --..id o::h? J arat icn . 

KAYS EN: . Do you remember anything of the President's own reac- 
tion at this memo:, i: beyond the relief? 
\ 
S0PJ3NSEN: Relief was certainly predominant. He was cautious. The 
missiles vers still there. He knew the Russians had 
been guilty of duplicity before. He knew that a long 
and probably messy period of bargaining and arrangements Jay ahlead. 
He thought that any excess display of exaltation on the part of 
"the United States might cause the Soviets to change their mind, 
might cause those forces or factions within the Soviet Onion which 
had prevailed in this position to lose out to- a more militant 
faction. In any event he was being very cautions, arid ha spec if i- 
' cally warned ail of us to be very cautious, and not to talk in 
terms of victory and maka the Soviets eat crew. 

KfcYSSN: The 1-2 was a r* an era! mood all over the world of great 

this exptriera- ought to make possible new understand vac 
between the U.S. and'- the Soviet union. Mow much did the President 
share, if he did at all, this letter view? what v<\s his rea«.. tier* 
to this view which was widely prevalent? 


"- ■'. ' S0RE1-7SEN: I would s.:.v" he wo:, cautiously hopeful. 

±1^ .KAXSZK: One of trie- ^u&stions thai: in discussed a lot abo.:t rki 

::'.'. . whole enpsm.oricc is what wac its main signif ic-enc .? 

.';.;.-.' -w. : .' Was its* main significance military, v.-cs this an nttemp 
•: "; : ' by the Soviets to ch toga the military balance-? Was its main uig- 
|--tk'-'nif icance political-, ar.d was the question of the military sig:iiii~ 
jl"! : " cance of these missiles really secondary to the political signiii- 
v?,k _ cance of the Soviet act'.- What are your thoughts about this? 

'• ' -SOREKSEtf: My. thoughts have always been that the military hi.pii- 
• . cations were secondary to the political implications. 

■ ,' There certainly vara military implications, as I undei- 

.';..';', stand it; it was a very ch<.:ap v.-ay for them to improve thrjir cl~- 
V,'./ liver able strategic striking power and to get that much closer to 
%*'$;. -the United States in terms of our ballistic missile early warning 
$rf^- system. But I thin J: that that wss not as important as the poiiti- 
^atVcal implications, first, of th? move itself and what would have 
'".'■;:. happened if we had taken no action or if ve had overroao coo ; and 
"secondly, tbie politic:-;! impLi c:-eicn.s of the succsss of the Jj:.:-i:i- 
can position. 

Of course, there were so ,r .e military implications in our suo- 
;■•.- cess, also. The advocates of a conventional force can point io 
'•■ .the line of naval ship:^ and una superiority T ;jh?.<zr^ we had on the 
seas, which was one of th-.-.: important considerations which lea us 
to the quarantine posture: If wa were going to have a military 
;• , confrontation, what better place to have it their, in our own baek- 
X yard, so to speak, and in an element, namely naval power, where 
-.'•a we knew that we were superior around the world. And the advocate: 
v- '' ' of greater strategic force could point out that everything we did 
• ' "" was backed up by our da tormina tic*, to use our nuclear weapons. 

ICJiYSEN: Do you think the.- President shared your judgment about 
the relative importance of tlie political and miiiuavy 
factors in slit ping his own decision? 

SORENSEE: Yes. 

KAYSEft: So that ohat really influenced him in the ratling that 

you couldn't take the no-response position, in s:;.itc- 

in terms of course ef acLion, was that this was a polih_aai da. :a,tt 
vis— a— vis the Soviet Ik..' on -. ; ' ?h we could rai ae^'onr 


S0REN5EN: That: ' 3 correct. In was in that context that, he said 
on that Saturday afternoon befurc the decision war 
made that che worst thing of ail v.'cu Id be to do 
...-nothing. hnd. I picked up that phrase and inserted it ir.ee the 
.speech which ha gave Monday night. 

• .KAYSEN: Did he, in the course of that discussion, or in the 

course of the next week end various moments of waiting, 
..'... -did you- gee -any sense of his comparison of cm c^.T.is- 

• tic costs of various alternatives/ as to what it was politically 
easiest for him to do, what would be most popular? 

'SORENSEN: Ke felt, that Saucrday afternoon when we discusred it 
on the bac:-: of the porch, that the whole situation was 
going to be ve<cy harmful to the Democrat?. lie felt 

• that it would prove that the- Republicans were right in their warn- 
ings about Cuba, and thau the Democrats would be accused of being 
soft on Communism, soft on Castro. On the other hand, they would 

'.be accused in other parts of being the war party and endangering 
the security of the country, and he just felt that whichever uay 
he turned it was politically damaging at home. I don't believe, 
'however, that was uppermost in his mind at the name. 

KTiYSEN: Did lie ever express the view, or say anything r.hat 

might have indicated the view, that direct action v;as 
politically appealing in a sense, would be ch- easiest 

course, that one should do this, national unity is always en your 

side? 

' SORENSEH: Possibly he. did in connection with the other side o'£ 

likely to be regarded as an indefinite, uncertain, 
prolonged situation whi'_h would only add to the frustration^ of 
the American people and the allies. 

-KAYS2N-. We don't vent to lose the questici: of the missile*. 

Now in fact, the proposal that the U.S. should wi civ- 
Khrushchev, but we brushed it aside at the time. -.net -npetr.' d 
in terms of the internal di^eussroue and Lhe- thoughts within :he 
government,, and the President's e.vn view:,;, about those mi s,--;ij.e-;, 
that ultimately some months inter in the spring -..-e did wilr.drn.>? 


SORiLNSEN: During the praccei-g wjan, there li?-6. been s-e:u dvc~ 

missiies in Italy and ?•■..:: h oy - It van thought they nicy put ^.;v:i ■. 
their request for us r.e \vi::--'v:.v/, y do not believe that anyone 
suggested that we initiate an offer to withdraw them in exchange 
for a withdrawal of Soviet missiles until the meeting on Saturday 
at which time .embassador 3 tcv^r.^on rr^-cio that proposal. Ho also 
had a proposal over the we^^nu, v:hich talked in terms of the 
neutralization of Cabs , vnici; meant, m effect, the withdraws! of 
Soviet missiles and the abandonee:; t of Guantar.amo naval base by t 

'United States'. These propc-j In were very vigorously denounced, 
particularly by McCcnc, Dil.L. ~. i, and Robert Lovett, who ets ciesen 
at that meeting/ possibly soma others. 

My great objection to Stc-vcnscn ' s position \«es that ?:o fair 

'that he had to have a negotiating position. • I not only objtctoc 
to a negotiating position, hot I thought his reasons ware wrong: 
namely he felt that we von id be gring into the Security Council, 
into the United Notices, on the defensive; that we wore taring a 
belligerent, warlike active by retting up ehis quarantine. I 
might say that una President strongly preferred the vera "o>-::;:an-- 
tine" to the word "blockade." And I mure a point, -which wu^ ir.r? 
included in the speech, that on the contrary va should be toting 
the initiative in the United dt.tion:-:. t'e should be noc apoiogotj" 
at all, but hailing the Soviets before ate Security Council to ex- 
plain why obey had taken this : -:tion threatening pare:;- and secu- 
rity, and so forth. 

One of the most interesting comments made during that disease 
hov/ever, was a comment made by bougie s Dillon, who had served in 
the Eisenhower Aaaviniatration , and v.ho said, and these are aimoet 
his exact words, "vifsli, everyone knows that those sua-iter miseiia 
aren't much good anyway. *\e only out them in there during the 
previous Administration becaasu v;c didn't know what elce tc do 

■ with them, and we really maoa the Turks and Italians take r h :..;.. '" 
Later that afternoon- :.':. „n I ncd gone back and was rewriting the 
speech, the President called me or; the phone and commented on 
Dillon's statement and wonted to ki,ow if I had jotted th-e. ta..n 

write about this ;.emini a trar ion . 

VAYSm-. Was that the f:L:^:. time thee the Prosidant hud eve. 


S0REN5EN: Yes. 5o far as I know. Ho ves qu-ce leasee ny it. 

KAY SEN: Nov v/her. the negotiations in the Security Cbaee.etl and 
with the iSo-.'ieus be gar. to drag on and cci.s^ :o be in- 
• tersscir.c, and v:h:-:. v;o goo eke nine l-.ogr^!^ of 3liL.f.r; 

leaving, crates on their clicks, other evidences that the- soviet 
Union was beginning to carry out its engagements, did th:.- Presi- 
dent make at that tia^e any sort of reassessment or riis political 
evaluation of the situation.- die he conclude tnat his earlier fear 
that whatever happened the Daa.oorats would ccma cut on the short 
end of it, was incorrect a.'.d chat, in fact, he ' e done hector on it? 

: -SORENSEN: I don't nov; recall any specific s tatar.erivs although, of 
course, in face era Democrats did very, very well in 
the 1962 congressional election. 

: KAY SEN: Well, I was going to ask exactly that. In interpreting 
the election .results did the President isaigri any great 
weight to these .. ones? 

SORENSEN: Yes. I thin; there was a general feeling -.-.Inch poli- 
ticians engrossed te hint thcit she Dears-, rats indeed 

once the success had been achieved and the •: ibsilos :■::• thd_a'.ei , aho 
Democratic strength shoved ?. great resurgence. Cere;. inly that '-.'as 
true in the case of [Jirch. jiyn verses Coroner t. 

KAYS EI?: The ether very broad question that I think uee-.id be 

v;orth a canton;., in the extent to r rhick the rrasident's 

between the United States ana the Soviet Union woro changed by 
this experience-/ his feelings about increasing laiiiraey strength 
versus pursuing disoraa vene? 

possibilities of v.:.:: .;• ■.:, = .in . ng f /.-.■;;. vi.;nc-vn: actv.'U •..>-. to;.:. i.e.:': 
White House bo~ib shifts for s.l.l of us. but I eh inn ..be as r-.:-:'j. 
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KAYSEN: Ted, would you say out of chese various experiences — 
the Cuban missile crisis, the test ban treaty, the 
wheat negotiations — that the president came to any 
conclusions about the problems of negotiating with the Russians 
toward the end of his Administration that were different, want 
beyond the thoughts lie had about it when he began his term of 
office? 

SORELY EN: Comparison would be difficult inasmuch as the Presi- 
x dent did not dwell on this or any other aspect of of- 
fice in any detail before his election, following his 
rule of concentrating on first things first. But 1 would say that 
the following were among the principles which characterized hi.- 
attitude toward negotiating with the Soviets after he had nee: in 
office for a period of time. The first was not to make any orrsr, 
or to continue to make any proposal, which irrigated the Congress 
or the allies once it became apparent that the Soviet Union would 
not accept it anyway. There was no point in lowering the nunber 
of nuclear tests on-site inspections of suspicious seismic die- * -., : 
turbances fro:n ton to severe for e:-nn:.pis, and incurring the wrae^ 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee for doing so, if it was clear 
that the Soviet Union would never go higher than three. 

A second principle was related to that, perhaps it might be 
the converse of, which was to try to put forward only those pro- 
posals which we ware prepared to stand behind. The President rook 
negotiating sessions seriously, nnt s: : r-piy as fun and games- sr.a 
therefore no test ban or other disarmament proposal was puc for- 
ward that the President did not feel that he and the entire 
government, including the military — and the Congress, with some 
persuasion--would be willing to stand behind. 

The third was a conviction that a great deal of patience and 
endurance would be required. The President kept in iriind a retter 
with respect to the Cuban miscile affair which he had received 
frciTi Dean Achescn in which Ache "".or; Congrats lifted him en his oni- 
liant handling of the matter in its initial stages, but wainea 
him of the long and tortuous path -which could well lie ahead, . 
comparing the situation with that which prevailed in Korea after- 

-country, but which the-: 1-d to that enthusiasm steadily orcdirc. as 
no concrete resolution ol the conflict npeoarcd. 

Fourth was the President ' s convict ion that, in international 
"affairs as in life and policies, ". : ao and events change n-sny 


anises 'yjiic:" 
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KAYSEN: What's your own judgment on that? If by good for- 
tune, or whatever other means, we had never under- 
taken the operation, it had been quashed instead of 

executed, do you think yourself that Cuba would have died down 

as a political problem? 

SORENSEN: No. But I don't believe that it would have been 
raised to quite the same intensity. 

KAYS EN: But would it be your feeling that it was there and, 
therefore, the opposition would find it useful? 

SORENSEN: I think the opposition would have talked about Cuba 
regardless, just as they did after the President's 
victory in the missile crisis, and just as he did 
prior to his taking office. 

KAYS EN: Of course, the Bay of Pigs operation did mean in 

political terms that from being an Eisenhower lia- 
bility, it became a Kennedy liability. 


SORENSEN: 


Much more so, that's correct. 


KAYSEN: While I want to return to this a little later, to 

what extent did the President view the October 22nd 
crisis as a natural consequence of the Bay of Pigs 
operation? 

SORENSEN: How do you mean? 

KAYS EN: Well, let me put it this way. An argument which has 
been made in the European press quite widely is that 
the Bay of Pigs events led Castro to [Nikita S.] 
Khrushchev very strongly for means of defense, and it was 
Castro's pressure on Khrushchev which, at least initially, led 
to the sequence of decisions which had their issue in October 1962. 


SOREi-TSEN: Well, I now see the connection, but it jumps a 

series of steps to which the Bay of Pigs contributed, 
but for which the Bay of Pigs was not solely re- 


sponsible. The Bav 
Cuba as a politiccJ 


of Pigs, 

issue in 


?.s I indicated, 
this count! 
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issue in this country, helped lead to a great, deal of war hawk 
talk in the Congress and elsewhere. The war hawk taj!: in the 
Congress and e.lscwhere may well have heJ ped influence Castro's 
plea to the Soviet Union for some bold means of defense, and 
that request may, in turn, have been one of the reasons that 
the missiles were sent to Cuba. But I think it stretches the 
point too far to say that the missile crisis, therefore, was the 
logical result of the Bay of Pigs crisis, and I never heard 
the President express that point of view. 

KAYSEK: Well, perhaps that's the important point. Whether 
it was an argument which is reasonable or not, it 
was not an argi.ur.c-nu which figured in President 
Kennedy's mind to your knowledge? 

CORElvSEN: Tha t ' s correct. 

KAYS EN: Before we leave the Bay of Pigs, let's discuss a 
little the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs. To what 
exte't -would you say that the President's attitudes 
toward both his military advisors and the intelligence people 
for the rest of his Administration were shaped by this event? 

SOAEHSEn : Very much so. And he said to me on at least two 
different occasions that had it not been for the 
Bay of Pigs, we would have been deeply involved in 

a war in Southeast Asia. And he w r as, therfore, glad for the 

experience and lesson which it had taught him. 

KAYSBN: Bo you want to elaborate on this for a .little. Does 
this mean that hs. would have followed recommandatiens 
from the military which he thinks would have led to 
a war but. . . . is that the J.i.noT-' 

SOREHSEI-7: I think, basically, yes. I 'm just readinc into 
that a little bit without quoting him. I think 
that af te - rr.e pay of Piqs, ha conducted national 
security operations iu a di f f arena wnv. pa was more Sjrentiaal 
of the recommansat lorn which came lo h>m fio;r. the experts. he 
challenged their assumptions , ihoir pLamir -a, even thr ir jA-ctn. 
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let them got out: of hand or. ei trier site ar-j cccc.ae 2. prainae to 
actual war- 

KAYSELT: I think we might leave Berlin now sad turn to the 

ne>:t great crisis, which was Lho Cuban .wj.zc-i.le cns.o. 
•• Whan did you first hear about the pictures that we 

got which shov/ad thai; there wore, in fact, some long-range mis- 
siles , or intermedia to range missiles? 

SORENSEN: The pictures v/ere taken or. Sunday, developed on Mon- 
day, and v/ere brought to the attention of the Presi- 
dent first thing Tuesday morning. He called me into 
his office on Tuesday rooming, told me that there was the first 
sign of such evidence, asked me to get out and check his pre- 
vious statements as to what the position of the United States 
would be v/ith respect to offensive weapons on the island of Cuba, 
and said there would be a meeting later that morning to discuss 
our course of action, 

KAYS EN: Going back to the* situation immediately before that, 
J ■ there had been for some time, a month or more, con- 

tinuous rumor, criticism, and criticism in the Senate 
led by Senator [Kenneth £.] Keating aaying that the Soviets were 
putting missiles in Cuba. What was the- President's reaction to 
this situation? 

SORENSEN: His reaction was that this was largely political talk 
in the middle of a congressional campaign in the fall. 
of 1962 attempting to exploit ah obvious political 
issue. He was having ail of these reports checked out to the 
best of our ability. He \a-.s concerned not only by the rumors 
about missiles but by the statements by Senator [Homer E.] Cane- 
hart and others that we should be invading or blockading Cuba. 

K&YSEN: So that while he didn't think that there was any sub- 
v. stsnee in this, other than political substance/ hi:; 

:*?.;' '. first reaction was to say, "what is it that those 
fellows might be talking about? Do we have anything that bcajis th: 
out?" 

SORENSEN: During the earlier period? 

K&YSEN*: Yes . 

SORENSEN: Yes, end he had mace public state;ncn ts as to wnai: cw-: 


KAYS EN: Ware these: public sc^i^cncn mostly prcis conforonct 
answers which ho ;r.;:ce? 

SOPJSNSEM: Uo . ?hcy were mostly prepared statements. One wcs a 
White House saucomsnt, one was an opening press con- 
ference statement. Those vare the two aiain state- 
ments. There vera also press conference answers. 

KAYSEN: And had there been a good deal of discussion in the 

White House that vent on before these statements were 
prepared? 

SORENSEtf: Yes. 

KAYSEN: What was the general drift cf this discussion? 

'"'SORENSEN: Weil, I would say the general drift was that we were 
concerned about the increasing Soviet shipment to 
Cuba and concerned about what their intentions wight 
be there. We thought it important that 'S-iis hind of public 
statement be made not only co reassure the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people but also co put the Soviets and the Cubans on notice 
as 'to what the position of aha United States would necessarily 

-be. And we ware concerned chat as a political issaa, it would 
get out of h?wd with congressional resolutions and campaign 
speeches. 

'KAYSEN: To what extent '..ere the statements made on a reliance 
that the Soviets jus!; wouldn't put these weapons into 
'.•':"•- Cuba, that it didn't make any sense for them to do 

so, and they wouldn't 6.0 it? 

' SORENSEEf: WeJ.l, I didn't hear that statement formally made 
prior to the cjmo they were actually cncra ; but I 
believe that was the working assumption of the ex- 
perts. I know that it was stated by them after they were ths-re 
as the reason why no one could have expected them to be tksre. 

: KAYSEN: But your best j. foment would be that the Presicena 


had stated, 'c 


CO 


,- v - 


form, the proposition that ha wa 
having to face such an inc.* dent? 


SOREUSEN: No, r don'- ;: nC v; that, Carl, 


aicunG ' -< 2 ' ; - 'i'nat none of tho advice he c,ct suqcresue 
. - fc . . th5fc h " wr;s IDc-ily to ne racing this contingency ,' L,~d 
tnat in making hi- statements he really was predict inc. hi* no;;-,.- 
of action for something he would have to be doing shortly. 

SORENSEN: Well, I really don't know that either. I think he 
made the:;e statements on the .assumption that the" 
would not have to be carried out for two re«.-onv" 

one because of the unlikelihood of the Soviets 1 chcosinrr su-h a 

course of action, but secondly, because the statements the -r.se I v-s 

would have a de terrene effect. 

V KS.YSEN: Yes. But you would find it difficult to corner a the 
•• - • sense °* immediacy, let's say, involved in these 
statements, on the one hand, and the Dreparato-v 
measures and statements made in relation to Berlin in the months 
after the Vienna meeting? 

j-'-' 3 ^~ol. v._,.^i.^.„ ;i _^ v.-cii, :;ua. statements on Cuba 
were made without consultation with the allies, and 
the statements on Berlin reauired long clearance v-' u> 
the allies. 

... KAYSEN: ' Well, hew would that process affect the sort of ntti- 
-•".•■;• tudes and statas of mind of the President's advisors? 

'^ -■'■-• The fact that you have to talk these Be-*-lni rn-'i- f -«r-' " 

•:; over with the- Europeans all the time means that your own atM- *" 
etudes- became more deliberate? 

9S0RENSEN: No. It would mean that the boldness and strength of 
:, . a statement is in inverse proportion to the n i-^^ r.;- 

'. -v.. people w:-iO have to clear it. 

•KAYSEN; But on the other hand, it's true that after Vitvm* * 
we made substantial changes in our military dispo- 
sition, and caster, in the P^i.^,-, -,., r x--,- ,- _* 
deal with the si- of cur fores, and so en. Ther.^ro'ro'e-r- 
■ responding real chsn^s in our dispositions mad, in the t^ od ' 
before tne hard inte.i "•- i.r.cr;.:;e. "" *"-- JV " 

-SORENSEN: No, but I don'r hpi-i-ve v— ■ — - - 

* ^- - 1 -»r <-t^- i.v..i.u un ^ ■-' were n.-^ -•-..<.-_ 


KAYS EN: So that in sc:^ sense this doe."; xeQsi;^ a curUin dif- 
ference in auuituda? 

SCRENSEN: Yes, bat 1 chink it's a great difference -n ^iu'.r.cicri. 
I think comparison is difficult ho::c. 

KAYSEN: Wall/ let's go bock to that Tuesday morning. Later 
that day you totted up the previous statements, :.;-.d 
what they shoved was that the President he.-.', said 

that the United States would not tolerate offensive v>gs : ;o::s i •-» 

Cuba that, substantially . - . 

SOREHSEN: Which posed any kind of threat to the U.S. Thau ' s 
right. 

KAYSEN: I think the nsjcr decision which came out of that - 

meeting was to find out seme more, get more intei-- 
- . ligence? 

SORESSEN: At that firsn meeting? 

KAYSEN: Yes. 

SOREHSEN: Yes, the President ordered complete aerial surveil- 
lance of the island, and lie called for a ec,::: -.dera- 
tion by all prose:: u of what the alternatives wore 

and how to proceed end, X believe, set up another meeting tnzt 

same afternoon. 

KAYSELn: Well, I won. ' t try to take you through every step of 

this process . I'd like to ask two questions. 1'irst, 
-."•■' I think it would be useful if you gevo just n kind 

"of general description on the course of the discussion which led 
'-finally to the decision to take* navel action o- the major iirsv 

military stop and the corresponding decision to coi^uunicatc wich^ 

the Soviets. 

SORENSElw: You mean whne wc^e the argute.: ta? 

KAYSEN: What were the alternatives, and whau, wore ths -r;;^-- 
this eonciusio..? 
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SORENSEW: Then you are ashing ir.e to review the vhola . . . 

KA.YSEN: ":eli-, I ' m asking 'you to review it step by srep and 
meeting by mooting. [Laughter j 

SORENSEK: Well, that's an hour long answor easily. I'll try to 
boil it down. There ijerc many alternatives and :c«ny 
courses of action open. The first one was to do 
nothing at all.. The justification tor that position was thst 
the United States was ?lready living under the shadow or Soviet 
missiles which could be launched fruiTi Soviet territory or sub- 
marines, arid, therefore, there was no real change in our situa- 
tion which required any hind or drastic action. The second course 
of acticn was diplomatic action oniy---resoiu tions in the O.Is.3. 
[Organization of American States] , motions in the Security Coun- 
cil, protests in the General Assembly, protests to the Soviet 
Union, and so on. Another possibility was a direct approach to 
the Cubans, to hold them responsible, to try to use this as an 
opportunity to break relations between [Fidel] Castro and the 
Soviet Union or between the Cuban people and Castro, another 
possibility, skipping to the other end of the spectrum, was an 
invasion of Cuba. John McCone's phrase was to "go in and take 
Cuba away from Castro. " 

The two most popular courses were the air strike and blockade. 
The air strike was aimc-st everyone's initial first choice and 
reaction. The ideal wished for was termed a "surgical" strike, 
compared to the extraction of a single bad tooth, in which, a 
single air sortie would go in and take out these missiles with 
conventional bombs and be gone before 'die Cubans could do any- 
thing about it, and confront the Soviets with a fait accompli 
and a warning not to let it happen again. 

There were many difficulties with that course of action. One 
was that it was hard to clo it without giving any kind of: advance 
warning to the Soviets and the Cubans; it would be, as the At- 
torney General pointed out, a Pearl Karbor in reverse a.nd re- 
garded by the world and by history as an attack by a leading 
power against a uiny nation without any warning or any effort to 
sive the matter wiuhe--. t \r.zvi^. On the other hand, no t;;vn cuui-d 
devise a warning which could not lead ::o endless delays. It: 
would either be tarirrd an ultimr.fci •;>, and so attached in the 
councils of the world, or in could lead to counter -thro?; ts or 
counter-offers, or long bargaining sessions about fore Jen bancs 
or American missiles cbroa^, one thinu or another, whieh is 
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exactly what ICiuushchov wa:w-c. Having ^rcino pride in my own 
'ability with words, I trie-;. I recall, to draft a massage-^ to 
Khrushchev which 1 thought uouid bo a- airtight as possjblu and 
"require his immediate withdrawal of tho Missiles if the air 
strike was not to go ahead. Dan I had to admit on completion o„ 
that effort that ever I could not make one that would stand tko 
: light of logic and history. 

Another major difficulty with the so-called surgical air 
strike, ar<d the real reaoon, the most important reason, that it 
" was abandoned by the President, v-ho had looked upon it v;ith son:... 

interest initially, was that che more we examined it, the more 
'. it turned out to be neither surgical nor merely an sir strike. 
... ?his was because an air strike agair.su these missiles woulc. 
'surely bring up Castro's ---.lanes, either to attack our planes or . 
believing that a. war was on, co attack Florida. And,^ therefore, 
to be safe we would have to knook out his planer and his air- 
fields. It might be that tho gun emplacements opposite Guan-- 
tanamo would be fired in retaliation or if their colanders felt 
a war was en, and/ 'therefore- , those emplacements v;ouie hove to 
be knocked cut. It might bo that the COM\P. torpedo beets v^ould 
be launched in a rotuiiaic:-; notnek, and those would teve to ba 
.wiped out, and so on, end on.- until by the time we tad taken 
care of every possible .-cans of retaliation, we would have bean 
conducting an air strike agsLnst the entire island, the island 
would have risen in chaos and probably rebellion, and o full- 
scale invasion would have boon necessary anyway. 

So that the more we talked, the rrore we liked the idea of 
quarantine. At first we sar wore objections to the quarantine 
"than we saw advantage-:;. Quarantine, or a blockade, practically 
-invited 'the Soviet Union to put up blockade, presumably around 
. Berlin. So wo set up a special subcommittee of cur group to 
work on .Berlin contingencies, what we would do. 

■ I should add here tk^t -: n the opinion of many, the air strike 
was an equally strong invito? on to Unc- Sovrocs to respond in 
kind. l"wili"alw-y: ; rumambor ooon kohoaon coisir.rj in co our 
meeting and saying chat he volt that we should Knock out Soviet 
missiles in Cuba by air strike. Someone asked him, "if wo do ^ 
that, what :':o you chin. 1 : the Soviet Union will c ■:'.-■■' ; .-a .= ::'..«:., ' x. 
think — I know tno Soviet ■ nlon well. I know whet they ara re- 
quired to do iri the Ugh- of their nistory ana tno.>r ;;o^tu.o/^ 
around the world. 1 think thoy wihl knwck out our nubile:; in 
"Turkey." And then t':ic- or-.-.: t Ion ccrno ug^.w:, "V.'eii, tnea '':r,: oo 
we do?" "Well," he :,e -■.--, -T ooliovo under our MkTO [h-rtV. '- 1- 
.lantic Tresty Org-i . hri.v -a '. 'wowy w;. co •-.■in.--:. .*. ■■-■■' -•'-- ^ •••• 
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consensus Lending toward Lho bleekacw approach by Thursday t= •/••:- 
and we vent over to prc-.jc-nt i.L tc the ^resident. Secretary "w 
was not there sir.c-i he was having dinner with Gror.ryho uviL iu-: 
the President having had ;.i.^ :.,l::.cu^ ruseting- v/ith Grcmyro that 
afternoon. 


KAYS EN : 
SORENSEN: 
K7VYSEN : 


Wall lot me backtrack a little, Ted, 
I'm nownnros near finished. 


0Y. t I'm ccn-y. 
point. Go on. 


I thought you'd come to 


: SORENSEN: KcNarnaru had beer: very effective in convincing y.cCm.: 
to go along with that point of view, ive v/ent over sc 
present it to she rresidsnt Thursday night, and. none 
what to everyone's surprise, i-bc Bundy urged that we not cverioo? 
the justification of no action at all . The President tended to 
favor the blockade point of view but reserved decision. On Fri- 
day morning he talk'. J with the Jainc Chiefs who './crc for ail-cut 
action, presumably leading to an invasion. 

The President spoke to mo just before he left for a campaign 
trip, which it had been decided he should go ahead with in or do:: 
not to show any aiar.i or chsr-.ge .in the normal conduct of affairs, 
and said that the Chiefs had ,-ery strongly expressed their peine 
of view. He ws? rarhaj: concernso and hopn-d we would be able to 
get inore of a consensus in his absence. Tve mot again, therefore, 
.oh Friday morning and on Friday afternoon. we reviewed a good 
deal of the material we had reviewed before. 

in " Finally, ic was decided that I would draft the kind of spleen 

'which the President would give- if the blockade point of view were: 
to be the final decision. X cannot now remember whether I was 

. also supposed to draft the other speech, or whether anyone had 
drafted it. I know that the justification, approach, and nrca- 
mentation for- the ether? apprctch was drafted by those va.o toot ic 
While I opposed the all-out action and invasion as a first step, 
I had the same difficulties with the blockade point, of view which 
all of us had had during th„ v;?c.k, and I spent a good part of t. ~ 
'aftcrnoon tossing those aroanc... h.:id 1 caau bach Iw t r •- shr t attar 

r-tjLiOcn not with a draft but with a series of qaasti'-a ::.v;tt the 
blockade point of view. In effect, the group, by answering th;..-;e 
questions and having thch. ■-. :. :: ;r-.;C:rs translated, into switch hser: 
overnight, did becu.. a tort par rounded of the logic m-i righi.ru "in or 


.of the blockade course, ss chat on Saturday morning, e :r.a;jorir.y, 
though not unanimous , v/es prepared to rr«~ke chat roccmmcr.de: tie-:; 
definitely to the r.iCidc::L -J'he iev.-yars were ceiled in lu- cirr;- 

- cuss the legal aspects cf blockade and quarantine, and my tpc-jch 
draft was reviewed and rewritten, and the President '-'a:: called 
back. 

The President held a meeting over in the -oval room in c. he- 
mansion, on Saturday afternoon, listened to presentations cf both 
points of view, and there w--.s some silence. Anci then [itewj.-.l L.j 
Ros Gilpatric, who in rvy experience rarely spoke on hie own en 
meetings of this sort, spoke up and said that he thcugnt it wss 
essentially a question o: v; nether the President would 3 tart out 
with limited or unismited acien, and he thought it should be 
limited action. His v/as a very short and a very persuasive- stete- 
mont, and I believe it helped persuedo the President, although 

. that had been the point of view toward which he had been leaning 
all week. The President, however, did not make a fins! decision 
even then because he still wanted to satisfy himself that a sur- 
gical strike was impessibie, he still saw many advantages iu that. 
So he made the blockade decision subject to the pessiri-m ty that 
he may still decide that the surgical strike* was feasible. ?.n6 
he conferred with someone iu the /Lir Force, one of the top stra- 
tegic bombing generals, on Sunday iteming and was convince..- :ew: 
that talk thr.t the ss-caiiee" surgical air strike was not feasible 
and could net even be certain of removing ail of the missiles . 
There was, of course, the additional danger that some cf the mis- 
siles would be operational and that their commanders would feel 
that war had broken out end would fire their missiles upen l he- 
United States at a tremendous loss of life. Those wsr^ essen- 
tially the elements leading up to the decision. 

KAYSEL-7: Just to consolidate this, the decision was essentially 
made by Steday morning? 

SOUL'HSEK: Right. 

KAYSEB: Is it alsc. correct that you had circulates and g. L 

that by Sunday morning yes had trie mes.ajiiu.l Crow, v.-hleh 
to start putting in final form the ?>p-<och the Pros: -.hint geve on 
Mond ay a f t e r n o o n ? 


S0E2NSEK: fhat : s right.. The speech want through many drafts. 
It was initially crafted overnight ariday night* It. 

group Saturday morning.. It '.vi..-j redrafted on the basic of tin- 
..'•• actual decision tak^.i by the rresicent Saturday aftcrnocn, w;j..oh,' 
■"■.- in effect, was a composite decision because it contained not 
: . only the blockade or quarantine element, it also contair-iwi the 
y warning that an attack by one- c: those Cuban missiles would be 
regarded as an attack on the del ceo States by the Scvio: Union. 
It also contained a warning that the construction on the acvaet 
'missiles would have to scop or that we would take further action, 
:• and implied that an air :trt-;^ would be part of that ant:. on. It 
' 'included diplomatic action in the Uniucd Motions as won as tho 
OAS: it included a statement u:> the Cuban people char, this was 
not aimed at then*, and chat we wanted a free zi\d pancexua Cute; 
it included a simultaneous massage to Khrushchev at c:aa came fane 
the President.'.s decision was to be announced, ant so on. So all 
of that v/an decided on Saturday afternoon. 

I think that tho State f—gnrfment did a good job in wetting 
out ail of the scenario that had to be followed — ax] of the noti- 
fying of allies and ar-hac-sades : and so on both in v; as hang tor. ana 
all around the world, the mas .age s to be sent to Khrushchev, and 
'-••• briefings to be given to the l-f-TO council and that sort of china. 
The President v;as quite amnions no get the decision announced 
quite quickly because ho was vert much afraid that either ic w-juio 
leak and the American people would be somewhat panicky not knowisy 
what our response was aciag to be or that tho Soviets would make 
some kind of a grand announcement and threaten, us before v;e had 
. been able to take the initiative He therefore favored a speech 
Sunday night. He, in fact, aaa amaaod that it was not leaked cut 
-earlier. He considered it the b;:st kept secret in govorinuont. 

I had kidded him about that earlier on Wednesday night. The 
Attorney General and I had me a hint at the airport when ha had 
returned from a cama-c.i-e trie to 'Connecticut, broaant ham up to 
date on the discussions chat afternoon; ana ad visas that he loc 
us meet on our own for a wai la so that Thompson, Dohien, [ Pdauhi 
Mo] Ed Martin and others could speak their minds mora freely, as 

then on the amaniny tigk..;:oe..- , I said very ca.su airy a-; he was. 
getting out of the oar. "the;:. : s righe. he don't knot-.- oa amy iaat 
•, at all other than your eoi,v;.wsoc ' on wit;.: at- - a.Isco, " which ha 
• for a mca-ont, took very so cleanly ana denied very vnho...wwcly . at 


the- difficulty of - cc;en:nicai:s:g with una foreign heads of state on 
a Sunday when ail of sh-r. a ••-•a at rheir villas in uhe ccur. c.L*y . and 
unwilling to see our ^vlas:. :.co: ::. 

■ KAYS EN: Didn't have the banofie if the V:hite House signal ser- 

vice. 

SORENSELT: That's right. 

KAYSEN: I think you've nrtjsined the timing point which is cer- 

tainly a very nvportart puint. I thin]: another point 
worth coranent is: the people chosen to convene to r.ik 
.for advice, and when z-nd how he decided to select the particular 
group he selected, what later gee she designation of the Executive 
Committee of the eTSC [ITraionul t'acurity Council ] . ;nhat can yon say 
about that? 

SORENSENs • Why he selected that particular group? 

KAYSEN: Yes. 

SORENSEU: 1 thin.*-: he selected this group en two bases. First, 
those people who a;. a eojr.e official responsibility in 
this area. Sects dly, it anas these people in whose 
basic judgment ~na had soeia confidence. I don't :eean to imply there 
was not a considerable overlap in those two groups, 

KAYSEN: Yes. V7ell, would that, for instance, be the explana- 
tion for having the Attorney General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the group, neither of whew, was di- 
rectly responsible, in the cense that the Secretary of Defense and 
Secretary of State would? 

SORENSEH: That's right. He had confidence in. their judgment. 

He wanted te have their participation and, of course, 
h.ci.cl been inviting theat and relying on them in the 

National Security Council meetings. 

KAYSEH: Weald there La anybody else that you would s^.h:ct ::: 

official setter- hbil: ty category? 
SOREftfbSN: Ms? [Lasghterj 


• K&YSEN: 


Nov/ in the question of various views. Was there a 
fair consistency of' views throughout the discussion 
or did everybody shift his view back and forth a good 
deal, or . . . 


SOREK3E17: There was a good deal of shifting back and forth. 
■ "• Probably everyone there changed his view at least 

once curing that week. 


K&YSEN: Was there anybody who consistently took a no action' po- 
■■;.:■■. sition, or did that fall hy the wayside fairly quickly: 


• SORENSSNr Not that I know of. I have a vague impression that in 
the Friday morning meeting that the president had with 
..-'/'. ."■■ the Chiefs, General Shoup had said that. he saw no 
cause for alarm, that this was simply living under missiles and % 
we'd been 3 ivir.g undo:: t: 1 .:' s ':>?•::'; i:*.ioro and no action was y.a-^v.i r .-..-, . 
On Wednesday morning -:he President received a note from Amb:issado:: 
[Adlai E.] Stevenson which did not ccine cut clearly against taking 
action but pointed out all the arguments against it, all the dan- 
gers, all the hazards, all the reasons for negotiation. He did 
not advocate action and concluded by 'saying, as 1 recall, if action 


is necessary, ee shuuid also rake clear our ncgoc lacing eosi-tron:.:. 
I do not know that you w.juid call thao a no-action, a iirn; ro- 
. action, recoroiricrdritrion. 

KAYSEK: And Anbns::eonr Stevenson was not at the-* nicr-tino,.. 7 

SOREN5EN: lie was at the meetings Friday, Saturday, end Sunday, I 
believe, but hoc before that. 

" KAYS EN: How about Daen Acheron? V~es he no the ui anting.- con- 
sister: cry? 

S0R3N5EK : No, ho war: at -or,;.? of the meeting:;. I recoil hirr; at 
the Friday lacec.ing and one earlier. 

KAYSEtf: So that it's fair to say, among other things, that 

there ' a never been any even moderately accurate \>o.b- 
iished report cr nhat had gone on at these meeting::? 

SOREKSEN: That is correct. 

KAYSEN: r ><^s there c: :r any other military operation consifereJ 
beside the ai.r strike ai;d a full-scale invasion? 

S0RENSE1«7: There were at leer. I: two others which come to my mind. 
One '.vii3 to have an air drop of n\on who weald nhen take 
out the missile base. That was abandoned by the mi"'. 1- 
tary as being uncertain and impracticable. The other woe a sug- 
gestion by Wait Rontcw chat we look into the possibility of eome 
kind of pellets, racher ti-an b^mbs , which would completely foul 
up the missile works but would net result in any deaths to either 
Russians or Cubans. I neglect rd to mention that killing of Rus- 
sians or Cubans was one of the considerations against the air 
strike. 

KaYSEM: what happened to that suggestion? 

SORENSEiS: T-reil.- -pna:w:ntiy t.V:t wasn't f-^ibl- oith-w: kweoj^w 

sumed they eer.. look u ig into it. 


